Reynolds

his long and varied career of public service which
both in peace and war was characterized by
ability and devotion to duty. He was elected
United States senator by the Texas legislature
in 1871, but his election was contested in the Sen-
ate and the seat awarded to Morgan C. Hamil-
ton. After his retirement, Reynolds settled in
Washington, D. C., where he died. His wife,
Mary Elizabeth Bainbridge, whom he had mar-
ried on Dec. 3, 1846, two daughters and two sons
survived him.
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G. I. Reed, Encyc. of Biog. of Ind., vol. I (1895); Cat.
and Direct, of Officers (Wabash College) (1923) ; C.
W. Ramsdell, Reconstruction in Tex., Studies in Hist.,
Econ. and Public Law, Columbia Univ., vol. XXVI
(1910) ; four, of the House of Rep. (Texas), izth
Legislature (1871); Wash. (D. C.) Post, Feb. 27,
1899 ; N. Y. Times, Feb. 27, 1899.]               5. J. H.

REYNOLDS, SAMUEL GODFREY (Mar.
9, i8oi-Mar. i, 1881), inventor, was born in
Bristol, R. I., the son of Greenwood and Mary
(Caldwell) Reynolds, and a descendant of Robert
Reynolds who was in Boston as early as 1634.
Samuel was reared on his father's farm and ob-
tained an elementary education, but being of a
mechanical turn of mind, became interested in
other things than farming. He tried his hand
at the tannery business for a number of years
and devised some minor improvements in the
process then employed; soon he was devoting
more time to work on inventions than to his
tanning. One of his early contrivances was an
improved waterwheel of iron, which he sold to
a New Hampshire manufacturer for a nominal
sum.

When he was twenty-seven or twenty-eight
years old he began considering improvements in
nail-making machinery. At that time there had
been invented and patented in the United States
approximately 125 machines for turning out nails
and tacks, and the factories using these were
numerous in the larger cities of the East. Reyn-
olds worked upon a machine for making
wrought-iron nails and rivets and was granted
a patent for his improvements on Apr. 13, 1829.
England at that time was very much interested
in the American nail-making machines, and in
the hope of profiting by the sale of his patent to
English interests, Reynolds employed an agent
to introduce his invention there. Unfortunately,
however, the agent obtained the patents in his
own name and sold them. To make good this
loss, Reynolds added improvements to his origi-
nal machine, which he patented Mar. 18, 1835.
Nine years later, he patented a spike-making
machine and went directly to England, where he
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succeeded in interesting the firm of Coats &
Company, bankers, in furnishing financial back-
ing for the manufacture of his several machines.
He was aided, too, in obtaining patents in Eng-
land, Holland, Belgium, and France. In the
meantime, he turned his attention to pin-making
machinery, and on Dec. 31,1845, obtained United
States patent No. 4346 for the machinery for
heading and pointing pins. He devised, also, a
machine to stick the pins into paper, thus dis-
pensing with manual labor for this work. Coats
& Company were much interested in adding the
manufacture of this to that of his nail and spike
machines, but about the time that the necessary
arrangements were made the company failed with
large liabilities. As a consequence, Reynolds also
failed.

Returning to the United States in 1850, in an
effort to recoup his losses he began to devise
improvements in horse-nail machinery, and on
Jan. 20, 1852, secured patent No. 8677 for a
machine he had made. This was manufactured
and sold in Providence by William Tollman. In
1866 and 1867 he received patents for improve-
ments thereon, and from these three inventions
he derived a considerable income. Turning now
to agricultural machinery, he perfected a steam
plow designed for use on prairie lands, and a
rotary plow; at the time of his death he had
nearly completed a cut-nail machine with auto-
matic feed. He was twice married: first, in 1823,
to Elizabeth Anthony of Pomfret, Conn., who
died in 1834; and second, on Nov. 18, 1845, to
Catherine Ann Hamlin of Syracuse, N. Y. Rey-
nolds died in Bristol, R. L, and was survived by
five children.

[Representative Men and Old Families of R. I.
(1908), vol. I; Providence Daily Jour., Mar. 2, 1881 ;
Patent Office records.]                                ^ ^ M.

REYNOLDS, WILLIAM (Dec. 18, 1815-
Nov. 5, 1879), naval officer, the son of John and
Lydia (Moore) Reynolds, and brother of John
Fulton Reynolds [#.v.], was born in Lancaster,
Pa. His father, publisher of the Lancaster Jour-
nal and a member of the state legislature, sent
William and his brothers to the Lancaster Coun-
ty Academy and to other private schools. On
Nov. 17, 1831, he was appointed an acting mid-
shipman in the navy, and after five years at sea,
was sent in 1836 to the naval school at Norfolk,
Va. The following year he was promoted to
passed midshipman, and on the i2O-gun Penn-
sylvania made the first and only cruise the ship
was destined to make, from Philadelphia to Nor-
folk. He was sent with the Wilkes exploring
expedition to the South Seas in 1838, and was
credited by Wilkes with the first discovery of a
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